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Good Working Conditions Are Needed To Increase Production 


Unguarded machinery, slippery floors, unprotected stairways and openings make for 
accidents. Accidents injure people and lay them up for days at a time. Poor ventilation, 
lack of drinking water, lack of sanitary facilities, and uncomfortable positions at a machine 
which could be altered by a little thought, unnecessary reaching, unnecessary stooping—all 
cause fatigue, which in turn slows down or interrupts production. Failure to provide 
proper facilities for eating, fresh drinking water, and a chance to rest, all contribute to the 
slow-down of industry, to a high turn-over in employment, and to preventable absence. 


{ realistic approach in every individual plant to the solution of these problems tends 
to remove the causes. When they are relieved the result in increased output is impressive. 
The cooperation of labor and management in effecting these changes has been so good that 
it deserves public acknowledgment and thanks. 


In the one field of industrial accidents alone, in a test check of 10,000 factories 
which were visited and given service by the Department of Labor, there showed up on the 
records a 75-percent decrease in the lost-time accidents. This means a saving of millions 
of man-days of working time. 


These become matters of vital importance to the war effort because of the effect on produc- 
tion, and it is reassuring that there will continue to be full cooperation by labor, management, 
and Government in their handling. This spirit of cooperation is one of the great lessons we 
are learning in this Second World War and it should stand us in good stead as a Nation when 
the fighting ends and there is a return to the normal ways of peacetime. 


From Annual Report of Secretary of Labor. 


ON f/\ UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
& FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 














Government Pools Forces To Reduce Accidents 


The United States Department of Labor and 
the War Production Board have made an operat- 
ing agreement through which the two agencies 
will pool their forces to reduce the toll of in- 
dustrial accidents that annually result in a loss 
of life six times as great as the Nation sustained 
at Pearl Harbor. 

The agreement represents a further step in 
carrying out the comprehensive antiaccident 
campaign, in cooperation with various Federal 
agencies, labor unions, industrial groups, and 
other private organizations. Among the private 
groups participating in the campaign are the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and the National Safety Council. 

The administration of the antiaccident cam- 
paign within WPB is being handled by the Indus- 
trial Health and Safety Section of the Office of 
Labor Production, headed by WPB Vice Chairman 
Joseph D. Keenan. 

The agreement will facilitate utilization of the 
Nation-wide field staff and facilities of the Division 
of Labor Standards. The staff of Labor Standards 
consists of 22 full-time safety engineers and 600 
volunteer special agents. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the Indus- 
trial Health and Safety Section of the WPB Labor 
Production Office will carry out such functions as 
follows: 

Receive reports, suggestions, and complaints 
dealing with the industrial hygiene and the safety 


of war workers. (Sources of such data include 
labor-management committees, labor union com- 
mittees on health and safety, and regional offices 
of WPB.) 

Act as a central clearing house in the War Pro- 
duction Board to check and refer the above data 
for remedial action by the proper Federal agencies 
operating in the field of health and safety. 

See that labor unions, management and labor- 
management committees avail themselves of 
educational material on health and safety in 
general or in relation to particular industries. 

Work with Government agencies and with 
labor and management to ensure that local labor 
and management representatives cooperate with 
Federal and State agencies in developing and 
executing remedial health and safety programs in 
designated critical war industry areas. 

The agreement provides that the Safety and 
Health Branch of the Labor Department’s Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards will carry out such 
activities as the following: 

Cooperate with management, labor, State labor 
departments, the American Standards Associa- 
tion, and other safety agencies in drafting safety 
codes and regulations. 

Analyze and serve as a central clearing house 
for information on safety laws and regulations 
and their administration. 

Prepare and publish pamphlets, leaflets, and 
posters on industrial safety and health. 

In cooperation with the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, conduct training courses for supervisory 
personnel and for safety representatives of unions. 


Safety Efforts Begin to Show Results 


More than 2,400,000 persons were disabled be- 
cause of work injuries during 1943, preliminary 
estimates made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show. This volume of injuries is the highest for 
any year during the last decade. 

“Most of these accidents could have been pre- 
vented,” Secretary of Labor Perkins said. ‘The 
seriousness of the problem is indicated by the time 
lost from mail production during a period of 
acute manpower shortages. The time actually 
lost during the year is estimated at 56,800,000 
days. If future economic losses due to 18,400 
deaths, 1,700 permanent total disabilities, and 
108,000 permanent partial impairments are in- 


cluded, the equivalent loss reaches 274,000,000 
days, or a year’s work by 914,000 workers. As 
there was a corresponding accrual of lost effec- 
tiveness in 1943 due to similar injuries in past 
years, this entire economic loss can be fairly 
charged against 1943. 

“The injury total for 1943 is about 6 percent 
greater than that for 1942. The most marked in- 
crease occurred in manufacturing, in which there 
was a rise from 635,200 to 802,500, an increase of 
26 percent. Injuries increased about twice as fast 
as employment, with the result that the frequency 
rate (the average number of disabling injuries per 
million hours worked) increased from 19.9 to 21.0. 
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“The encouraging aspect of this situation is that 
the rate of increase of accident frequency has been 
slowed down considerably during the last 2 years. 
In 1941, the average frequency increased 18.3 
percent over 1940. The increase from 1941 to 
1942 was 10.0 percent, and that from 1942 to 1943, 
5.5 percent. Apparently the constant attention 
to accident prevention by the Labor Department 
and other organizations has been effective. At 
the same time it must be recognized that un- 
trained personnel working longer hours under 
more trying conditions require better training 


Social Security System to 


The existence of a social securtty system within 
the United States gives a great sense of stability 
to those who plan for the post-war period, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Secretary of Labor 
which adds that: “We already have unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age insurance, as well as old- 
age public assistance and public assistance for 
dependent children. This will be the foundation 
upon which an expanded social security now gen- 
erally approved can be built. An expanded sys- 
tem of social security, as well as a special service 
and a bureau within the Employment Service, can 
play an important role in the aid of veterans of 
the war as they are demobilized and must be 
adjusted and absorbed into civilian industries and 
occupations. 

“The social security system should be extended 
to all workers, including farm and domestic 
workers. It should be made available to self- 
employed persons who wish to buy into the sys- 
tem, that is, business and professional people, 
operators of farms, ete. Benefits for unemploy- 
ment extended in time to meet individual needs 
should be provided and probably more generous 
retirement benefits for those who retire at 65 or 
70, benefits to provide for vocational rehabilita- 
tion of those who must transfer to new and un- 
familiar jobs, benefits to cover disability due to 
illness or nonoccupational accidents, to cover 
hospitalization and even maternity benefits to 
families of insured persons. The continuation 
and extension of social assistance to various groups 
not originally provided for through ordinary 
social insurance is all possible and is planned in 
detail. It is a wise and intelligent program for 
effecting a suitable and comfortable social security 
in a free industrial system with free enterprise 
and capital investment. 

“Veterans of the war on discharge ought to be 
admitted to social security system automatically 
and be eligible for the various benefits and also 
eligible for public works assignments as a part 
of unemployment benefits. 

“It may be necessary for the Government to 
develop at least a temporary public works program 
on a sound and reasonable basis, probably a local 
basis, as unemployment is likely to be spotty 
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and supervision, and that accident prevention 
efforts must be strengthened and _ increased. 
Too many plants have resigned themselves to the 
entirely unwarranted conclusion that the accident 
increase is unavoidable under wartime conditions. 

“The largest number of fatalities, 4,800, oc- 
curred in agriculture. Manufacturing ranked 
second with 3,100, construction third, with 2,500, 
and mining fourth, with 2,000. But manufactur- 
ing led the list of crippling injuries, with an esti- 
mated total of 34,400, fully one-third of the total 
for all industries.”’ 


Aid in Post-War Period 


rather than general in the transition period. The 
main reliance for industrial recovery is in the devel- 
opment and manufacture for sale by private in- 
dustrialists of goods for which there is a pentup 
need by the consuming public. Both publicly and 
privately financed housing developments to meet 
the needs of the public, for good housing will be of 
extreme importance as a stimulant for the revival 
of business generally, as well as meeting a great 
consumer need. 

“A variety of public works programs have been 
developed on a local and regional basis, much of 
the program engineered and audited, making it 
possible to put it into operation quickly. The De- 
partment of Labor has contributed both to the 
planning of these programs and to the prediction 
of the areas where they are most likely to be needed. 

“The consumer demand for all kinds of goods will 
be high. The American working man has savings 
today, some of them in war bonds, some of them 
in banks, more of them in the stocking. The high 
earnings and shortage of goods to buy have pointed 
out to thoughtful observers the fact that the bank- 
ing facilities of the country for the savings of 
working people are probably not adequate to the 
need. Savings banks are not developed throughout 
the country and such savings departments and 
savings banks as there are have the usual limited 
hours which are not always convenient for working 
people on payday. Moreover, there are wide areas 
in which the distance to a bank make it almost 
prohibitive to make deposits regularly. 

“The Postal Savings System is not sufficiently 
used by the working people in this country and 
probably should be made better known to them. 
The Rural Free Delivery man goes everywhere, 
and even in great cities the branch postoffices 
are open at all hours of most days of the week. 
This system offers admirable means to workers to 
establish permanent savings accounts, not merely 
Christmas funds. A limit of $2,000 may be too 
low, although not in ordinary times. Trade 
unions might well take it upon themselves to en- 
courage the use of the Postal Savings System or to 
work out with local banks methods of facilitating 
the deposit af reasonable rates of interest on savings 
from wages.” 








Textiles and Clothing Offer Opportunities for Work 


While women employed in durable-goods in- 
dustries, especially metal and machinery plants, 
showed a spectacular increase between October 
1939 and June 1943, by far the largest numbers 
still were in textile mills and in apparel factories— 
more than 620,000 on fabrics, nearly 670,000 on 
clothing. These are women’s traditional jobs and 
here they probably will continue to find their 
largest employment field as factory workers. 

During the summer and fall of 1943 a number 
of such plants were visited by representatives of 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor—hosiery mills, cotton-textile mills, and 
shirt factories. Some were producing goods on 
Government contracts, some for civilian needs. 
Except for one small plant, employment ranged 
from about 200 to more than 1,000. 

There had been some substitution of women on 
men’s jobs, and also the labor shortage had re- 
sulted in an increase in the proportion of women 
on jobs long held by both. For instance, a cotton- 
textile plant reported relatively more women 
weavers though women had been on weaving for 
many years. 

The job of knitter on full-fashioned hosiery has 
long been considered a skilled one and almost 
exclusively men’s work. The helpers to the 


knitters were men or boys, usually learning to be 
knitters. 

In only one mill visited were women regular 
full-fashioned knitters, doing the same work as 
men. They had been so employed for a number of 
years. There is no heavy work, as the old-style 
wheel is no longer used to move the machine, the 
process being almost automatic. Standing is prob- 
ably the hardest part of the work, but seats are 
provided and can be used occasionally. All 
employees are paid on the same basis. 

In another mill.a few women had been employed 
as helpers on full-fashioned knitting for 6 or 8 
months. They did a large part of the knitting and 
were considered very adept. The man of a team 
put in the needles, greased the machine, and was 
responsible for its performance. The pay for the 
output of a machine was divided two-thirds to the 
man, one-third to the woman. 

In a third mill a girl was a helper to two men 
knitters. In about 7 months she had learned to 
do most of the work on the machines. While she 
earned at the most 50 cents an hour, the men were 
receiving from $60 to $80 a week. Two girls in 
this plant had been assigned a machine together. 
They put in the needles and were responsible for 
the machine, with some assistance from a man. 
They made about $25 each for a 45-hour week. 


Shipyards Lead in Providing Jobs for Women 


The year 1944 began with some 16% million 
women in the labor force. This adds about a 
third to the greatest number of women ever in the 
peacetime labor force in the history of this country. 
Most spectacular increase in the past year came 
in commercial shipbuilding, which more than 
trebled its number of women wage earners in the 
first 10 months of the year, and by October was 
employing over 122,000 women. Aircraft saw 
a more than 70 percent increase in its women 
production workers. By the fall of 1943 the pro- 
duction of basic metal products employed more 
than 1% million women. Among the wage earners 
producing durable goods, women advanced from 18 
percent in January 1943 to 22 percent in June. 

As would be expected, large war-production 
centers showed the most marked increases. For 
example, in the Detroit area a large group of war 
plants that employed 35,800 women in the sum- 
mer of 1942 had 120,000 the next spring. In the 
year ending September 1943, the proportion of 
women wage earners in New York machinery and 
electrical plants rose from 17 to 30 percent; and in 
California over the same period the proportions 
of women wage earners making durable goods rose 


4 . 


from 11 to 24 percent, those in iron and steel from 
6 to 19 percent, those in rubber plants from 33 to 
46 percent. 

In the first 9 months of 1943, woman enrollment 
in supplementary training courses for men and 
women already at work increased markedly; in 
fact, the women enrolled in 1943 account for 70 
percent of all women who have taken such courses 
in the more than 3 years since they were begun. 

The pressures of wartime production needs 
have caused State labor authorities to permit 
temporary exceptions to the provisions of labor 
laws. In many of these cases strong efforts have 
been made to assure that the exceptions will not 
become permanent by providing rigid permit 
requirements and prior investigations of each 
case, issuing permits for limited periods, and 
applying the exemptions to bona fide war workers 
only, or to extreme emergencies due to shortages 
of personnel, or to special need for particular skills 
requiring considerable training periods and the 
like. 

In many cases, too, discussions with employers 
have convinced them that their demands were 
inconsistent with their own longer-time require- 
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ments for efficient production, and their requests 
have been withdrawn. Nevertheless, a New York 
State report showed that such dispensations, 
over an 18-month period, applied to over 229,000 


women in nearly 2,200 war plants, usually per- 
mitting night work or hours beyond 48 a week. 
Similarly, in California in 8 months of 1943 relaxa- 
tions were allowed in 1,832 cases, affecting 265,000 
women, the great majority of them in aircraft, 
shipbuilding, metal and machinery industries. 

Even more serious are the legislative changes 
in 1943 setting aside or raising the maximum on 
hours of work in some 16 States, most of them 
major industrial States and practically all having 
important war plants. In 7 of the States the 
1943 wartime acts (in one case a proclamation) 
provide no maximum limit to daily or weekly 
hours. Some of these legal changes nullify gains 
hard-won through long years. In short, rigid 
adherence to the best work standards has been 
relaxed in many instances, and there must be a 
speedy return to such standards immediately 
after the war. 

For many months past, there has been consid- 





erable evidence that the burden of over-long 
hours is taking a heavy toll of the energy and 
health of women workers. Frequent reports by 
agents of the Women’s Bureau from various 
sections of the country indicate that in many war 
plants women workers are becoming fatigued 
much beyond the efficiency point; some are so 
exhausted they are quitting the job entirely. 

Over-long hours also cause an increased absence 
rate. A New York report showed the rate of ab- 
sence to be definitely higher with a 6-day rather 
than a 5- or 54-day week, and higher also when 
lunch period and rest periods were inadequate. 
Similar situations are found wherever absence 
causes are investigated. 

It is especially important in wartime, when 
peak production is required, that conditions of 
work forestall excessive fatigue and provide the 
workers with sufficient time for the necessary 
business connected with living. Women workers 
in particular require this, because they usually 
have very definite household responsibilities in 
addition to those of their paid employment—re- 
sponsibilities that wartime conditions make un- 
usually difficult and time-consuming. 


Progress Is Being Made in Cause of Equal Pay 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor has found that only 1 in 8 of the machine 
shops and 3 in 8 of the cannon and small-arms 
plants visited accorded equal pay to women, 
judging by minimum entrance rates. Of more than 
500 war plants in New York State reporting sub- 
stitution of women for men in the same jobs in 
1942, about one-third paid lower entrance rates to 
women than to men. Further, there are many 
evidences that women are not being upgraded to 
more skilled jobs so rapidly as is warranted by the 
proficiency they have developed and by the need 
for labor. However, real progress has been made, 
both in definition of equal pay and in attitude 
toward it. 

The progress in public understanding of the 
importance of equal pay is attested to by the fact 
that Illinois and Washington have added their 
names to that of Michigan as States with laws 
providing for equal pay. A notable decision of 
the Michigan Supreme Court upheld the law in 
that State and afforded the required back pay to 
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women. Moreover, an increasing number of 
unions included in their agreements clauses pro- 
viding for equal pay. 

Government policy for equal pay has been 
expressed repeatedly by various agencies over a 
long period of years. It was a principle of the 
National War Labor Board of World War lI, 
which restated it in more than 50 of its cases. The 
present War Labor Board adopted this policy in 
its General Order No. 16, which permits emplovers 
voluntarily to equalize women’s wages with those 
of men “for comparable quantity and quality of 
work on comparable operations,’’ provided that 
ceiling prices will not be increased thereby. 

The Board has also applied this principle in 
numerous dispute cases coming before it, one of the 
earliest of which was the General Motors case, 
involving 200,000 workers. In this case the Board 
made an important new contribution in defining 
equal pay, holding that the work still is deserving 
of a comparable pay status, though alterations 
have been made in the job, provided such altera- 
tions do not increase unit costs of the product. 








The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 38,335,000 in December, 
43,000 more than in November, but 607,000 
below the level of a year ago. Seasonal changes 
included an increase of 250,000 in trade and a 
decrease of over 100,000 in construction. There 
was a decline of over 100,000 in manufacturing. 
MANUFACTURING 

The trend of employment in most war indus- 
tries was one of steady and rapid rise during 1941 
and 1942 with slowly increasing or generally 
stable employment in 1943. Some groups have 
not yet reached this plateau. The electrical 
machinery and rubber groups, for instance, are 
still advancing. In aircraft and, to a less extent, 
in shipbuilding, further increases are anticipated 
though a number of plants are at peak levels, 

Some other groups of industries have begun 
to decline by reason of production cut-backs in 
various types of ordnance material. Chief among 
these, so far as its over-all influence on employment 
in December is concerned, is the reduction in the 
production of small arms ammunition because of 
the accumulation of large stock piles. This is 
primarily responsible for the drop from November 
to December of 34,000 in wage-earner employment 


Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


in the chemicals group to a level 7,000 below that 
of December 1942. 

Other cut-backs account for the net decrease of 
6,000 in the iron and steel group, though employ- 
ment in this group is still higher than in any month 
before November. Nonferrous metals show a drop 
of 5,000 with employment in December at about 
the same level as in October. 

The decrease of 12,000 in wage-earner employ- 
ment in the transportation equipment group, 
which is largely engaged in the manufacture of 
aircraft, aircraft engines, and ships, reflects some 
shifts in type of product required. 

Inclement weather resulted in the usual seasonal 
drop of 5,000 wage earners in lumber and a small 
decrease in iron mining. Seasonal factors in the 
beet sugar and canning industries are reflected in 
the decline of 21,000 wage earners in the food 
group. 

Average weekly earnings in November amounted 
to $45.27. The earnings in the durable goods 
group, where most of the war production is con- 
centrated, amounted to $51.68 while the earnings 
in the nondurable group averaged $35.65 a week. 
Such civilian goods groups as textiles, apparel, 
leather, and tobacco are still averaging $30 a week 
or less. 


Estimated Number of Wage Karners and Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
Industry Groups 


| Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942] 


Estimated number of wage earners 


Industry group 


Dee. 1 
(Prelimi 
All manufacturing 13, 
Durable goods 8, 
Nondurable goods 5, 
Iron and steel and their products : 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical 3 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 2, 
Automobiles__- ne ‘ 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basic products 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 

Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures Q 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Leather and leather products 

Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and allied products . 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 

Products of petroleum and coa! 

tubber products 

Miscellaneous industries 





943 


nary 
899 
412 
187 
738 
745 
266 
312 
764 
$2] 
158 
359 
349 
189 
S16 
313 
992 
90 
317 
343 
695 
126 
205 


101 


Average weekly earnings 


(thousands) 

Nov. 1943 Dec. 1942 Nov. 1943 Oct. 1943 Nov. 1942 
13, 986 13, 474 $45. 27 $44. 90 $39. 78 
136 7, 780 51. 68 51. 42 16, 27 
5, 550 5, 694 35. 65 35. 18 31. 25 
1, 744 1, 676 19. 74 49. 78 44. 20 
742 649 16. 63 46. 44 44, 24 
, 263 1, 190 4. 06 53. 87 49. 64 
2, 324 1, 999 59. 63 58. 47 55. 49 
762 613 59. 05 60. 54 54. 65 
426 405 48. 65 48. 26 44.15 
463 515 33. 67 34. 17 28. 58 
361 365 34. 63 34. 73 29. 34 
351 368 38. 24 38. 11 33. 53 
1, 190 1, 287 28. 34 28. O8 26. 17 
823 886 28. 23 27. 86 23. 97 
315 364 30. 61 30. 22 27. 79 
1,013 1,018 37. 72 35. 94 31. 84 
90 99 28. 60 28. 54 24. 82 
316 309 37. 19 37. 06 34. 01 
341 342 41. 63 $1. 49 38. 56 
729 702 42.45 42. 64 38. 10 
126 124 53. 04 53. O1 45. 61 
199 180 18. 72 18. OS $1.48 
108 383 $2. 55 $1. 86 37. 34 
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Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Average Weekly Earnings in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Estimated number of wage earners 


Dec. 1043 
Preliminary) 
Anthracite mining (1') 
Bituminous coal mining 372 
Metalliferous mining 90. ! 
Iron 29. 
Copper - 30. 
Lead and zine 18. 
Gold and silver- 6. 
Miscellaneous - _ - 5. 
Hotels (including salaried employees 353 
Power laundries 250 
Dyeing and cleaning 76 


' Not available 


(thousands Average weekly earnings 


Nov. 1943 Dec. 1942 Nov. 1943 Oct. 1943 Ne 142 

68. 7 75. 3 $28. 07 $44. 74 $35. O5 
368 118 32. 55 15. OS 36. 71 
91. 6 102. | 14. 09 15. 17 11. 16 
30. 2 31.8 39. 08 13. 77 38. 21 
30. 6 33. 5 17. 31 16. 99 $3. 77 
18.8 19.7 44.77 14. 47 10. 65 

6.3 9. 7 $2. 91 14. O1 38. 43 

5. 7 7.4 19. 53 17. 10 14. 03 
51 333 21. 37 21. 12 18. 69 
247 267 25. 51 25. 12 21. 86 
78. 2 77. 5 28. 98 29. 36 25. 48 


Public Employment 


After dropping below the 3,000,000 mark from 
August through November, employment in the 
Federal executive service reached its highest 
point in December 1943—3,206,000. An esti- 
mated 220,000 temporary employees hired by the 
Post Office Department for the Christmas rush 
was responsible for this peak. Exclusive of these 
workers, employment in the Federal executive 
service showed a decline in December of 9,000 
which reflected declines in the War Department 
(10,000), Agriculture Department (1,100), and 
TVA (1,000), and smaller declines in several of 
the other agencies, partially offset by increases in 
the Navy Department (1,500), OPA (600), and 
smaller increases in several agencies. During the 
year 1943, Federal employment, exclusive of 
temporary postal employees, increased 154,000. 

Employment on construction, shipbuilding and 
repair projects financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds declined 68,900 during the month 
ending December 15, 1943. The decline affected all 
types of projects—public housing 5,000, war public 
works 100, and all other projects, including ship 
building and repair, as well as nonresidential build- 
ing and airport construction, reclamation, and river, 
harbor, and flood control 41,100. The sharp drop of 
22,700 employees on the construction of war-prod- 
uction facilities was the result of completions and of 


the stoppage of work on certai facilities which are 
no longer deemed essential because of the successful 
production records of those now in operation. 


Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal 
Serrices and on Construction, Shipbuilding, and 
Repair Projects Financed Wholly or Partially 
from Federal Funds, December 1943 


Service or program Employment Pay rolls 
Regular Federal services 


Executive ! 3, 206, 000 |$600, 232, 000 
) 


2 
192, 000 


3 
War agencies 2, 168, 000 | 413, 6S 
Other 1, 038, 000 | 186, 540, 000 
Legislative 6, 100 1, 577, 000 
Judicial 2, 700 768, 000 


Construction, shipbuilding, 
and repair projects: 

Financed from regular 

Federal appropria- 


tions ! 1, 863, 800 4182, 649, 000 
Public housing 48, 400 9, 879, 000 
War public works 15, 000 2. 275. 000 
Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation 85, 700 20, 358, 000 

! Employees in United States navy yards ani on foree-account construc 
tion are included in data for the executive service and also in data for construc 


tion, shipbuilding, and repair projects financed from regular Federal appro 
priations 

2 Includes an estimated 220,000 temporary postal substitutes hired for the 
Christmas rush. In November 1943 the Post Office Department started to 
report temporary substitutes on an actual count, rather than a full-time 
equivalent, basis. This accounted for an increase in November of approx 
mately 25,000 employees 


Big Decrease in Federal Building Construction 


Building construction started in urban areas 
during January 1944 was valued at $85,962,000, 
or 16 percent less than the value of work started 
during December 1943. The total value of Fed- 
eral contracts awarded, $31,984,000, was 24 per- 
cent below the total for December 1943 while 
permit valuations for private work declined one- 
tenth. New residential construction started during 
January was 22 percent less than during the pre- 
vious month; new nonresidential construction, 14 
percent; and additions, alterations, and repairs, 
6 percent. 

Valuations of all building construction started 
during January 1944 were 29 percent less than the 
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total of $121,235,000 for January 1943. This 
decrease was due entirely to a 64-percent drop in 
Federal construction. Permit valuations for all 
classes of non-Federal building were 65 percent 
higher this January than last. As a result of the 
decline in the value of Federal construction con- 
tracts awarded, the valuations of new residential 
buildings declined 35 percent, and of new non- 
residential buildings, 44 percent. Valuations for 
additions, alterations, and repairs increased 68 
percent. In January 1943 Federally financed con- 
tracts awarded were 73 percent of the value of all 
building construction started while in January 1944 
Federal awards were only 37 percent of the total. 








Cost of Living in December 1943 


Retail prices for consumers’ goods in large cities 
advanced 0.2 percent from mid-November to mid- 
December. Costs of clothing and coal were 
higher and rents moved up slightly from their 
November levels, while food prices declined 0.1 
percent over the month. The total cost of the 
budget of the moderate-income city family on 
December 15, 1943 was 3.3 percent above the 
December 1942 level and 23.4 percent higher than 
in January 1941, the base date of the Little Steel 
formula. The cost of living index stood at 124.4 
percent of the 1935-39 average in December and 
124.2 percent in November. 

Clothing costs advanced 0.8 percent from No- 
vember 15 to December 15, to a point about 34 
percent above the pre-war figure, largely because 
of the continuing trend toward replacement of low- 
cost merchandise by more expensive price lines. 
Retailer’s stocks were depleted by early Christmas 
purchases and replacements generally reflected 
higher wholesale prices permitted under OPA 
pricing formulas for fall and winter clothing. Ex- 
tremely limited supplies of children’s clothing, 
men’s work clothing, of cotton pajamas, and shorts 
were reported in most cities. Larger supplies 
of wool available for civilian use this fall increased 
the volume of all-wool clothing, particularly men’s 
suits and women’s coats, and there were clearance 
sales of women’s fur-trimmed wool coats in some 
cities in December. 

Permission to advance coal prices was granted 
by OPA after mid-November to cover higher 
labor costs involved in the wage settlement. The 
increases in retail prices from November to De- 
cember ranged from 60 to 70 cents a ton for 
Pennsylvania anthracite and from 5 to 30 cents 
for bituminous coal. 

The decrease in food costs from November to 
December was primarily due to a 5 percent drop 
in egg prices, and to lower prices for pork, lard, 
peanut butter, and oranges. The decline in egg 
prices was larger than usual at this time of year. 
The average price in December (64 cents per 
dozen) was 3 cents below the November average, 
with some stores advertising prices below the OPA 
ceilings. Pork prices in most cities were lower than 
in November with increased supplies on the market 
and an accompanying increase in the civilian ra- 
tion. Prices were higher for fresh fish and flour, 
and most fresh vegetables were up seasonally. 

Slight advances in the average rental bill from 
September to December were reported from 21 of 
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the 34 cities included in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics cost of living index, and the average for the 
large cities was up 0.1 percent. The rise reflected 
a number of adjustments in individual returns 
allowed by OPA under its rent regulations, prin- 
cipally for increased occupancy. There were de- 
clines in average rents from September to Decem- 
ber in four cities. In some cities, owners were 
holding vacant properties for sale thus adding to 
the shortage of homes available for rent. 

Shortages of furniture and the disappearance 
of cheaper furniture, towels, and brooms resulted in 
higher costs for housefurnishings. Higher charges 
were reported in several cities for nursing care 
and hospital services, barber and beauty shop 
rates, motion-picture admissions, newspapers, and 
household supplies. Popular brands of the five- 
cent cigar were hard to obtain in December, and 
dealers were rationing purchases to a half-dozen 
cigars. 


Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


| Percent of change from 
Index as of | 
Dee. 15, 
1943 
1935-39 = 100 
| 


Nov. 15, | Dee. 15, | Aug. 15, 

1943 to | 1942 to | 1939 to 

Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, 
1943 1943 1943 


Area and city 


Average: Large Cities 
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North Atlantie: 
Boston 121. 

Buffalo 126. 
New York 125. 
Philadelphia 123. 
Pittsburgh 124. 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, D. C 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit__..... 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 

Denver- 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco_-.- 
Seattle 
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